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eluded in the treaty besides the boundary. The
first related to the right of search claimed by Eng-
land for the suppression of the slave-trade. This
was met by what was called the " Cruising Con-
vention," a clause which stipulated that each na-
tion should keep its own squadron on the coast of
Africa, to enforce separately its own laws against
the slave-trade, but in mutual cooperation. The
other subject of agreement grew out of the Creole
case. England supposed that we sought the re-
turn of the negroes because they were slaves, but
Mr. Webster argued that they were demanded as
mutineers and murderers. The result was an ar-
ticle which, while it carefully avoided even the
appearance of an attempt to bind England to re-
turn fugitive slaves, provided amply for the extra-
dition of criminals. The case of the Caroline
was disposed of by a formal admission of* the
inviolability of national territory and by an apol-
ogy for the burning of the steamboat. As to the
action in regard to the slaves on the Creole,
Mr. Webster could only obtain the assurance that
there should be " no officious interference with
American vessels driven by accident or violence
into British ports," and with this he was content
to let the matter drop. On the subject of impress-
ment, the old casus belli of 1812, Mr. Webster
wrote a forcible letter to Lord Ashburton. In it
he said that, in future, "in every regularly-docu-
mented American merchant vessel, the crew who